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ENGLISH CHAPLAINS AT ALEPPO. 


TueE following notes on the chaplains of 
the old English colony at Aleppo appointed 
by the Levant Company may be of some 
interest. The approach of the new railways 
and the probable ‘“ development” of the 
town threaten considerable changes through- 
out this part of the world. The later history 
of the famous “‘ Levant Company ”’ is but 
little known, and the fragmentary series of 
Letter-Books and papers at the Public 
Record Office is awaiting arrangement and 
publication. 

John Udall.—Said to have been appointed at his 
own request whilst in prison for writing tracts 
against episcopacy.* Author of the _ first 
Hebrew grammar written in English. Probably 
the first chaplain. 





* Author of ‘A New Discovery of Old Ponti- 
ficall Practises, and Tyrannical Persecution of 
John Udall,’ a scarce sixteenth-century 4to. 


William Biddulph.—About 1600. Wrote an 
account of his journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem. Mentioned in Lightfoot’s ‘ Hore He- 
braice.’ 

Charles Robson. 1628. 

Thomas Pritchett. 1636. 

Bartholomew Chaffield. 1641-85. Tomb in the 
Aleppo cemetery. About this time the famous 
Bishop Frampton (Nonjuror) visited Aleppo, 
and ais as chaplain (see Maundrell’s ‘ Jour- 
ney ’). 

Henry Maundrell. 1695-1701. Author of an 
account of a journey from-Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
a popular book in several editions. 

Thomas Owen. 1706-16. Buried at Aleppo. 
Author of a printed sermon in the Guildhall 
Collection, preached at St. Benet Fink. 

Edward Edwards. 1729-42. Buried at Aleppo. 

Charles Holloway. 1742-58. Buried at Aleppo. 

Thomas Dawes. 1758-69. 

Eleazar Edwards. 1769-70. 

Robert Fosten. 1770-78. 

John Hussey. 1779-82. 
last on the list. 
Amongst the documents at the P.R.O. is 

an inventory of the personal effects of the 

Rev. Mr. Owen, Chaplain of the Factory, 

who died at his rooms within the khan on 

12 Aug., 1716. Several of the items are 

curious: “5 old hatts, and 5 old wiggs in a 

Catramese.”” Then follow :— 

“*Basons, China-tea-dishes with Sawcers, a 
Earthen Monkey, 1 rummer, 2 glass bottles for 
waters, 10 old shirts, 8 waistcoats, 1 pair drawers, 
3 pr. Shackshears, 1 fur vest, 1 fur cassock, & 1 
fur vest.” , 

Also “2 fowling-pecees.”” In his chamber 

were a “large cistern with a fountain ja- 

panned,” a ‘“‘ gilt iron bedstead,’ and a 

‘Venetian chest with the Church plate and 

Linen.”’ In the stable a “ Canavette with 

11 empty bottles, and a horse with 2 saddles.” 

Mr. Owen also left behind him a collection, 

of books, letters, and MS. sermons, and a 

large number of medals and other curiosities, 

collected during his ten years’ residence in 

Aleppo. His tombstone has disappeared 

from the cemetery. 

The Levant merchants of all periods were 
ardent collectors of medals, intaglios, gems, 
and antiquities of all kinds, and to some of 
their chaplains we owe many of the his- 
torical treasures of our national collections, 
from the days of the bringing to England of 
the Arundel Marbles onwards. The Rev. 
Thos. Smith, Chaplain at Constantinople in 
1677 (‘ Remarks upon the Manners, &c., of 
the Turks,’ Lond., 1678), exhibits the spirit 
of the antiquarian collector of that period 
when he urges that 
‘* an incredible number of marbles remain behind 
in those parts, and others are continually dug up 
| (the erecting of these having been formerly the 


This is apparently the 
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pride and gallantry of the Greeks), and what 
might be purchased on no very hard terms, if 
some excellent persons would be at the expense of 
enriching their Countrey with the spoils of the 
East.” 


In 1630 the rate of pay to a Chaplain was 
fixed at 50/. per annum. The Company 
gave him a free passage in one of their 
ships, but little more. 

The khans referred to in the various 
documents we have remaining of the Levant 
Company were the still-existing Khan 
Burghal, and at a later period the Khan 
Gumruk, with part of the Khan-en-nehasin. 
In 1621 the Court of the Nation was held 
in “Casaria Sultan,’ which no_ longer 
exists. In still earlier times the khan, or 
caravanserai, was known in _ Italian as 
campo, and in the ancient diplomas it is 
usually described as funde or fondacci (a 
square enclosure within a city). The custom 
of merchants thus living together in khans 
dates from the Middle Ages. In Venice the 
‘*Fondaco dei Turchi”’ and the “ Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi’ (respectively the Correr 
Museum and Post Office of the present day) 
are examples of the same system imported 
into Europe. Gero. JEFFERY, F.S.A., 

Curator Ancient Monuments. 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 





LETTERS OF LADY ANNE BABINGTON 
AND HER DAUGHTER. 


THE following letters came into my posses- 
sion some years ago as a part of a collection 
on Hampstead. I have not been able to 
identify any association of their writers with 
that district, but transcribe them with all 
their faults, as they provide many interesting 
allusions. All are addressed ‘‘'T'o Mr. Cole, 
her Majesty's Secretary att Venice.” 


a; 
London, Feb. 15, 1708/9. 

Sr.—Since I had the favour of your last we 
have had a constant set of frost and snow, which 
hath had dismall effects on the travelers in our 
North’ren countys. You, S', have much the 
advantage of us now, in your happyer climate, 
and our wishing for you here would be your 
changing for the worse. My poor boy is still 
detain’d a presiner, they will neither exchange 
with us nor let him come upon his perrole; it 
is a great stop to his preferrment, for Coll. South- 
well hath sold that Regiment to a stranger who 
knows nothing of my son’s pretentions, I think 
I may adde personal merrit. But now Major 
General Stanhope hath the full disposeal of those 
comisions in Spain, to whom we are at a loss how 
to apply to him. 

I know not whether ‘this will come to your 
hand, for Mr. Addison, who obliged me with the 





conveying our corrispondancy, is removed to be- 
Secretary for Ireland. Nothing I wish more then. 
the continuation of all happyness to you and to- 
be sume time in your thoughts, because I am 
very much, S', your most humble 
Servant 
ANNE BABINGTON. 


II. 


London, July 5, 1709. 

S.—Wee have had a thousand changes since- 
y" last you honoured me with. If I had writ 
souner I should [have] informed you of the 
signing of the Peace. But, St, you know better: 
then I can tell you how the ffrench King hath 
bambousled [us] in that affair. I now expect 
my poor prisoner very soone here. I am much 
obliged to you in offering to writ in his favour to- 
General Stanope. As he can advance him. So I 
believe your recommendation will be of great 
service to him. My eldest daughter hath been 
in the Country with M* Howard and will stay 
till michelmas, which is the reason of this coming: 
alone. Mr. Boucher brings up his Lady in 
winter to lie Inn and then goes to Yorkshire to 
build. Mrs. Tofts was forsed to abscond by 
reason of great debts she had contracted, and 
hath since maried a Gentleman in the Queen’s 
Bench, so yt she is now free to get money to- 
mentain him there who answers for himself and 
her too. The players and singers are all silence, 
and there will be great regulations in the Theatre 
next winter. Their hath been a great mortality 
among our she witts this winter, viz., my Lady 
Peter Borrow, my Lady Dudly and Mrs. Burnet 
having left the 2 [? 3] sorrowfulest widdowers- 
that ever was. Youse in this your own happyness 
in not being capable of suffering in this kind.. 
May you ever know and injoy unmixed happy- 
ness, Shall be the sencere wishes of, 

S", your most humble 
servant 
ANNE BABINGTON. 
III. 


London, Decem. 19, 1710. 
S'—I allwayes receive yours with the greatest 

setisfaction, and wishes I could [in] any way" 
oblige or serve you. We are unluckily removed 
from the Court Neighbourhood. Mr. Harley 
being the Prime Minister, you need but [be] a 
friend to him, he being, they say, of easey access.. 
Mr. Toland hath been out of-England this 3 years. 
The Duke of Argil hath a blew Garter and is 
highly in favour; its said he is to go to Spain.. 
His brother is talked [of] to mary Mr. Harley’s 
daughter. We begin to have cold weather; our: 
season heitherto hath been warm and very wet. 
Their is several assemblys set up here, and pre- 
perations making for a mask. All things go on 
very merrily ; Iam = great respect, 

ur 


Your most faithfull 
humble servant 
ANNE BABINGTON. 
IV. 
(Written on fly-leaf of preceding.) 

S'—I received your obliging letter and would’ 
have answered it souner, but that I have not 
been very well, and my mother staid till I could 
pay you my respects as well as she. I am very 
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sorry all your Tickets were blanks, and fortune 
has been no kinder to me, but however I am very 
much obliged to you for your good wishes to me 
on all occassions. ’ 

The Town was never fuller, than ’tis att this 
time, there is operes twice a week besides other 
divertions ; my Lord Portland keeps one of the 
Singers very splendid. She eats on plate, and 
has a very fine equipage, he allows her six hundred 
pound a year. I suppose he regulates his expence 
according to the greatness of his estate and not 
her merrit, but still she condesends to sing on 
the Stage. If I could think my letters gave you 
any entertainment you should be trouble{d] 
oftner with ’em, for I must leave the divertive 
part to people more capable, but I am sure no 
body can be more your friend than, 

r 


’ 
Your most faithfull and 
most humble servant 
A. P. BABINGTON. 
London, Dec. 19. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See 11 S. x. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442, 484; xi. 4, 43, 84, 
123, 164.) 


1805. ‘‘ The Lady of the Rock: a melo-drame, 
in two acts; as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. 
London: Published by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees and Orme, Paternoster-Row; And printed 
by C. Mercier and Co. Northumberland-court, 
Strand. 1805.”’ Octavo, 8-+1-31 pp. 

This play was produced 12 Feb., 1805. 
There are no bibliographical problems sur- 
rounding the work. It was noticed in the 
March Ist, 1805, Monthly Review (19: 160). 
I have seen three copies of the same date, 
indicated “second edition,’ with identical 
pagination. One of these, in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, bears the autograph of 
John Genest. 

There was an American edition :— 

‘The Lady of the Rock: a melodrame, in three 
acts, by Thomas Holcroft. As performed at 
the Drury-Lane and New-York Theatres. 
Marked as performed in the British and Ameri- 
can Theatres. New York: Published by D. 
Longworth, at the Dramatic Repository, 
Shakspeare-Gallery, 1807.” 12mo, 2+3-30 pp. 





1805. “‘ Memoirs of Bryan Perdue: a _ novel. 
By Thomas Holcroft. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, and Orme, Paternoster-Row. 1805.” 
Octavo. I., viii+1-290; II., 2+1-268; ITI., 
241-268 pp. 

My very scanty information concerning 
the above was taken from the British 

Museum Catalogue; from The Monthly 





Magazine, 1 Nov., 1805 (20: 358), where the- 
book is noted under a false head: ‘‘ Novem- 
ber ’’ instead of October (cf. 20: 252, 20: 458—- 
the error is obvious); from The Monthly: 
Review for ‘February, 1807 (52: 215); and 
from The British Critic for September, 1805- 
(26: 338). 

There was a translation into French :: 
“Le Fils perverti par son Pére. Traduit par 
M. Bertin. Paris, 1810.’ Duodecimo, 4 
vols. (Quérard, 4:120). There was no copy 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 





1895. ‘‘The Theatrical Recorder: by Thomas- 
Holcroft. Vol. I. London: Printed for O. 
Mercier and Co. 6, Northumberland-court,. 
Where the work may be procured: Also at the- 
Booksellers: And published for the Author: 
by H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row. 1805.’ 
This is a periodical issued in twelve: 

monthly parts and a supplement. Each. 

part appeared at or near the end of the- 
month for which it was named. The first 

number was noticed in the February 1, 1805,. 

Monthly Magazine (19: 50). The twelve 

parts—for the twelve months of 1805— 

with the supplement, are bound in two. 

octavo volumes. There are copies in 

America: at Yale, Harvard, and the 

Boston Public Library. Strangely, one is 

entered in the ‘ Catalogue of Glasgow Public 

Library....1810’ (Mitchell Library, G.. 

50421). Sellier in his ‘ Kotzebue in Eng-- 

land ’ lists Holcroft’s ‘ Theatrical Repertory, . 

1801-2,’ in his bibliography. Does he refer- 

to this work ? (See ante, 1800-2.) 





1806. ‘‘ The Vindictive Man: a comedy, in five- 
acts, as it was performed at the Theatre Royal, . 
Drury Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. London: 
Published by H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row.. 
1806.” Octavo, 8-+1-84 pp. 

This comedy was produced 20 Nov., 1806. 
There was a ‘Second edition: London :. 
Published by H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-- 
Row, 1807,” with identical pagination. <A. 
copy at Yale University Library (‘ Plays,” 
746) has an- autograph by John Genest and 
the date ‘*‘ Nov. 4, 1815.” It was, as a note- 
on the final ‘page tells us, “‘ Printed by C. 
Mercier and Co. Northumberland Court, 
Strand, London.” 





1806. ‘‘ Tales in Verse; Critical, satirical, and: 
humorous. By Thomas Holcroft. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I. London: Published, for- 
the author, by H. D. Symonds, Paternoster- 
Row. 1806.” Duodecimo. I., 10+1-179; 
II., 2-+-1-142-++1 pp. 

Contents: Authors and Critics—Know Thyself 
The Origin of the Alphabet—The Decline of 
Wit—Politeness—The Owl and the Howl— 
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The Beggar’s Hats—Advice—The Progress of 
Greatness—The King and the Shepherd—The 
Arab and his Three Sons— Innovation. 

The fourth, fifth, and seventh of these had 
been printed in The Wits Magazine in 
1783 (q.v.). 

My information concerning this item is 
based on my personal copy; the British 
Museum Catalogue; The Edinburgh Review 
(9: 101), where it was very favourably 
reviewed ; The Monthly Magazine for 1 
Sept., 1806 (22: 162), where it was listed 
among the August publications; and The 
British Critic for July, 1806 (28: 101), in 
the ‘ Monthly List of Publications.’ 

There was a copy of this work in the Yale 
University Library, but during my visit 
there it had been mislaid, and the authorities 
were unable to locate it. 





1807. ‘* Review of the Theatres During the Last 
Season. by Mr. Holcroft.” 


This appeared, as a contributed letter to the 
editor, in the first volume, No. XVIII., for 
Saturday, 11 July, 1807, pp. 12-20, of Prince 
Hoare’s short-lived but brilliant periodical 
The Artist. 


“The Artist; a Collection of Essays, relative to 
Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, the 
Drama, Discoveries of Science, and various 
other subjects. Edited by Prince Hoare. In 
Two Vols.—Vol. I. London: Printed by 
Mercier and Chervet, No. 32, Little Bartholo- 
mew-Close, For John Murray, 32, Fleet-Street ; 
Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
M. N. Mahon, Dublin. 1810.” Quarto, issued 
weekly on Saturdays, about twenty to thirty 
pages a number. 





1807. As we read in the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 228) 
that Holcroft himself made out the list of 
works for Philips the auctioneer to sell, 
before the departure for Hamburg, it is not 
unlikely that he also made out the follow- 
ing :— 

“* Books, &c. A Catalogue of the Library of 
Books, of Mr. Thomas Holcroft ; Comprising, 
a well chosen Assemblage of the best 
Authors, in the French, English, and German 
Languages; and particularly relative to the 
Fine Arts and the Drama. Together with his 
Collection of Prints and Books of Prints. 
Which will be sold by auction, By Messrs. 
King and Lochée, At their Great Room, 
38, King-Street, Covent Garden, On Tuesday, 
January the 13th, 1807, and four following 
days, at twelve o’clock. May be viewed on 
Monday, and Catalogues had at the Room. 
Printed by Barker and Son, Great Russell- 
strect, Cov. Garden.” 


There are listed herein 1,071 items, most of 
them in several volumes; about 2,300 


| stroyed. 





prints, and 20 books of prints. This is in 
the British Museum—S.C. 817. (4.). 

A copy was recently sold by Sotheran 
deveaie ‘their catalogue, but, much as I 
desired and needed the item, my order 


arrived too late. 


1808. ‘‘ Something to Do.” 


In Oulton, ‘ History of the Theatres of 
London’ (ed. 1818, 1: 152), the above is 
listed for Drury Lane under date of 22 Jan., 
1808 :— 

““A comedy, in five acts, ascribed to Prince 

Hoare, but from his alterations to the comedy of 
‘Sighs’ we suppose -this bantling was falsely 
sworn to him. Perhaps another H. (Holcroft) 
was the unknown parent... «Condemned and not 
published.” 
Genest and the ‘ Biographia Dramatica ’ give 
no information on this point. I have looked 
through all the material at hand, and can 
find nothing in support or contradiction of 
the ascription, which is hereby offered ten- 
tatively to give antiquaries and bibliophiles 
something to do. 





1808. [Some Novel-—unpublished.] 


I find in the British Museum (Egerton MS. 
2429) the following letter to Messrs. Cadell & 
Davies, publishers, dated at Clipstone Street, 
30, Fitzroy Square, 8 Nov., 1808 :— 

GENTLEMEN, 

I imagine my name and productions are 
searcely unknown to you. am revising an 
original [probably underscored because he had 
done so much translation] novel in 3 vols., two 
of which are ready for the press and the third will 
be ready before Christmas. [I am persuaded it will 
be well worth the attention of the best publisher 
or I would not offer it to you. I request to know 
if you would wish to peruse the first two volumes 
which will enable you to judge for yourselves. 

Yr immediate answer will oblige 

Yr obt hble st, 
- 'T. HOLcRoFT. 


The letter is marked on the margin “ De- 
clined.” The British Museum authorities 
have—or some one has—tried to assume that 
this refers to ‘ Bryan Perdue’ (g.v.); but 
that to my mind is out of the question. 
‘Bryan Perdue’ was issued three years 
before, and could in no sense have been 
spoken of as “an original novel....two 
volumes of which are ready for the press.” 

I assume, therefore, that the novel was 
never printed; it possibly still exists in 
manuscript, more probably has been de- 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


(See 11 S. x. 326, 383, 464, 504; xi. 85.) 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


(Numbers refer to those of my list.) 


A Court, 113 
Adam, 248 


- Aitkin, 222 


Alban, 54 


Caulfield, 256 
Cay, 181 
Challenor, 204 
Chamberlain, 51 


Alexander, 36.87 Christie, 201 


Allan, 151 

Allender, 145 

Alleyn, 326 

Anderdon, 202 

Anderson, 25 

Andrews, 58, 
122 


Anson, 164 
Aston, 130 
Atchison, 96 
Attwood, 133 
Baird, 269 
Barber, 192 
Barnard, 78 


Barrington, 159 


Barrowby, 280 


Barton, 64, 335 


Baxter, 167 
Beatson, 243 
Beattie, 8 
Bennet, 56 
Bennett, 303 
Berkeley, 72 
Bernard, 312 
Bewsher, 275 
Bickett, 63 
Bicknell, 103 
Bining, 29 
Bird, 61 
Birkbeck, 105 
Blackett-Ord, 
314 
Blackwood, 82 
Blenkinsop, 168 
Block, 185 
Blount, 136 
Bogle, 306 
Bokenham, 205 
Bond, 111 
Bowdler, 200 
Bowyer, 318 
Boyd, 253 
Brackenbury, 
279 


Bradshaw, 160 

Branth, 100 

Bridgman, 285 

Brock, 94, 110, 
199 


Brown, 18 
Buckley, 118 
Budgen, 65 
Burdon, 296 
Butler, 121 
Cameron, 214 
Campbell, 241 
Capper, 319 


Churchill, 293 
Clarke, 40, 59 
Clemence, 273 
Clements, 229 
Clifford, 312 
Coates, 91 
Cockburn, 31 
Cogan, 153 
‘ole, 288 
Coles, 26 
Collen, 108 
Congreve, 112 
Cooke, 146 
Cooper, 150 
Corkhill, 309 
Courtet, 32 
Coutart, 249 
Cowell, 277 
Cramer, 194 
Crawford, 85 
Cripps, 109 
Crosse, 300 
Cruickshank, 
166 
Dalrymple, 160 
Davidis, 219 
Davidson, 33 


De Borring, 313 
» 49 


De Butts 
arg 328 
Detmar, 138 
Dick, 191 
D’Oridant, 92 
Douglas, 210 
Dring, 137 
Drury, 13, 171 
Dryerre, 308 
Dulley, 228 
Durrant, 106 
Dyas, 197 
Edersheim, 81 
Elliot, 182 
Ellis, 99, 120, 
198 
Ewan, 287 
Faill, 89 
(F)ase, 3 
Fell, 195 
Ffoliott, 90 
Finlay, 304 
Fitch, 74 
Flint, 28 
Foote, 301 
Foster, 73, 274 
Foy, 213 
Freebairn, 156 
Freeman, 249 


Gabbett, 178 

Gandy, 295 

Gill, 48 

Gilman, 31 

Goff, 282 

Gordon, 82, 179, 
262 


Gore, 182 
Gowing, 148 
Graham, 263 
Grant, 11 
Gray, 221 
Green, 19 
Greening, 247 
Gregory, 267 
Grieve, 320 
Griffith, 246 
Habgood, 255 
Haig, 195 
Hall, 323 
Hamilton, 272 
Hammond, 226 
Hardy, 104 
Harrison, 20, 
251 
Harvey, 120 
Haworth, 274 
Heap, 67 
Held, 129 
Hemmings, 164 
Herbert, 97 
Hill, 142, 211 
Hobson, 291 
Hodgson, 124 
Holdsworth,307 
Hookham, 283 
Howard, 217 
Howe, 117 
Howes, 192 
Howland, 107 
Hudson, 68, 230 
Hughes, 29, 70 
Hunt, 110 
Hussey, 155 
Innes, 233 
Jeayes, 317 
Jeffreys, 170 
Jenkins, 147 
Jenner, 41 
Jeremiah, 140 
Johnson, 1 
Jones, 76, 237 
Joubert, 56 
Kearny, 123 
Keasby, 209 
Keck, 183 


Kelsall, 95 
Kenworthy, 173 
Kilpin, 115 
Kitson, 139 





INDEX or NAMEs (continued),.— 


Kittrick, 37 
Lahiee, 2 
Laing, 35 


Lancaster, 134, 
172 


Lane, 218 
Laws, 187 
Leavitt, 215 
Lewis, 55, 131 
Limbert, 80 
Lindley, 57 
Lings, 208 
Linton, 125 
Lockhart, 1438 
Lown, 13 
Lyon, 245 
MacEwan, 83 
MacGillivray, 
128 
McKe—, 224 
McKeown, 163 
Mackray, 278 
Maclean, 292 
MacLean, 225 
McNeill, 298 
Macrae, 84 
Maitland, 15, 
293 


Manning, 69 
Margrove, 207 
Martin, 34 
Mason, 42 
Maxwell, 71 
Meade, 152 
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Morewood, 52 
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Rowell, 39 
Ruxton, 250 
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Shean, 161 
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Skaife, 325 
Skey, 32 
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Sorensen, 310 
Spark, 12 
Sparks, 333 
Spencer, 311 
Spragg, 317 
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Stead, 177 
Stearns, 38 
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Stockwell, 236 
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Bradford, 124 
Brighton, 195 
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Bromborough, 335 
Brooklyn, 327 
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{Burmantofts, 39 
Burton-on-Trent, 70 
Burton Wood, 116 
‘Cairo, 237 
‘Cambridge, 27, 69, 83, 

181, 184, 239 

‘Canada, 286 

Cannes, 110 

Cap d’ Ail, 88 
‘Cap Martin, 216 
Capra, 321 
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‘Castle Toward, 304 
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Cincinnati, 38 
‘Clapham, 53, 254 
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‘Copenhagen, 313 
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Denmark, 53 
Denston, 168 
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Dinsdale-on-Tees, 60 
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Edinburgh, 82, 278 
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Fiume, 322 

Fliniham, 239 
Folkestone, 92 

Forest Hill, 55 
France, 88 
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156, 222 

Greenock, 174 
Halifax, N.S., 258 
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Harrow, 42 
Hastings, 8 
Hawick, 35, 320 
Heddon House, 296 
Herbrandston, 30 
Highgate, 185 
Hong Kong, 291 
Huntley Hall, 169 
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Kilmarnock, 63 
SCingsland, 54 
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La Condamine, 249 
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Limerick, 71, 150 
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Llandaff, 311 
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Montreal, 325 

Mooaby, 48 

Morpeth, 235 

Moulinet, 219 

Nant y Deri, 336 . 

Newcastle-on-T., 168 

New Ross, 146 

New York, 122, 196, 330 

Nice, 236 

Nijni-Nov-Gorod, 237 

Norwood, 131 

Nyborg, 310 

Ockham, 300 

Oxford, 283, 317 

Paddington, 118 

Painswick, 137 

Paris, 123 

Pegsborough, 160 

Pen Jthon, 195 

Philadelphia, 295 

Philippeville, 254 

Pisa, 327 

Portadown, 108 

Portobello, 21 

Quebec, 88, 223 

Queensbury, 124 

Riversfield, 159 

Rugby, 317 

Ryhope, 142 

St. Clement Danes, 198 

St. Dalmas, 306 

St. Martin Lantosque, 
132, 192 

St. Petersburg, 115 

Salisbury, 155 

Sangerties, N.Y., 123 

Schweidnitz, 330 

Settle, 105 

Sheffield, 268 

Sospel, 204 

Stalybridge, 6, 57 
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Teddington, 55 
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Tynemouth, 187 Wimbledon, 154, 216 
Wandsworth, 201 Winchester, 77 
Wedmore, 311 Wolverhampton, 17 
Wellington, N.Z., 287 Zagrad, 322 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





THE WeEtcH GuARDS.—I am very glad to 
see that a regiment of Welch Guards has at 
last been raised and added to the other 
regiments of His Majesty's Household Troops. 
I think this tardy recognition of Welch 
nationality should be noted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
for it was there, in 1901, that this idea was 
first mooted (9 S. viii. 380), it being suggested 
that the coronation of our late King Ed- 
ward VII. would form a fitting occasion for 
this enrolment. 

However, unfortunately as I think, the 
discharge of what may fairly be reckoned as 
a national debt was not then entertained ; 
and as one scarcely likes to indulge a belief 
that the suggestion of ‘N. & Q.’ has now 
been acted upon, one can but presume that 
it has been reserved for a Welch Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (who has, I know, been 
written to on the subject) to include this 
recognition amongst its claims to national 
honour. It was, perhaps, considered that 
this was easier to bring about than the 
“Welch Army ” which it was at one time 
proposed should be raised ; but from what I 
can gather, I think the loyal patriotism of 
‘ gallant little Wales,” fanned by this royal 
honour, will ensure that this success too 
will be achieved. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE WELSH GUARDS: MoTTo AND Em- 
BLEMS : LEEK AND Dracon.— It has been 
officially announced that the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve of the follow- 
ing :— 

The badge of the Welsh Guards shall be 
the leek. 

The Dragon shall be emblazoned on the 
King’s colours. 

The motto shall be 
(Wales for Ever). 

The leading company of the Ist Battalion 
shall be denominated “The Prince of 
Wales’ Company,” in the same way as the 
leading company of Ist or Grenadier Guards 
is denominated ‘‘ The King’s Company.” 

A. N. Q. 


““ 


Cymru am Byth” 
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“Star CHAMBER.”—I am indebted to 
various sources (and especially to Mr. W. 
Paley Baildon) for references to the follow- 
ing passages, which it seems desirable to set 
out at a fair length, as early instances of 
the name that for more than three centuries 
distinguished ‘“‘the new chamber by the 
Receipt.”’ 


1355. ‘‘Memorandum quod Willelmus de la 
Pole....septimo die Marcii anni presentis venit 
in Camera stellata in palacio Westmonastrensi 
per pontem regium coram venerabilibus patri- 

us Johanne Archiepiscopo Eboracensi Can- 
cellario.... et aliis de consilio eiusdem Regis.’ — 
‘Close Roll 29 Edw. III., m. 26 dorso. 

1366, 4 May. ‘“‘ Et sur ceo nostre seignur le 
Roi fist venir le dit Monsieur James devant son 
‘conseil cest assavoir, Chaunceller, Tresorer, 
Justices, et autres sages assemblez en la Chaumbre 
des esteilles pres de la Receyte a Westmoustre.”— 
Close Roll 40 Edw. III., m. 15. 

1366. ‘“‘ Fait aremembrere ge Isabella qe feu 
fa femme monsieur Wauter Faucomberge vient 
le meskirdy proschein apres la feste de touz Seintz 
lan du regne nostre seignur le Roi quarantisme 
a Westmouster en la Chaumbre du conseil esteillee 
pres de la resceite de lescheqier.’”—Close Roll 
40 Edw. III., m. 3 dorso. 

1376, 29 March. ‘‘Douze quissyns et vn 
banquyer....de lui achatez a nostre oeps pur 
fa chambre Esteillee en la Recette de nostre 
Escheqer la quele Chambre est ordene pur les 
Seignurs de nostre_ conseil.’”—Exchequer of 
Receipt, Warrants for Issues, File 66. 

1376, 7 April. ‘‘ Willelmo Barker Tapicero de Lon- 
don. In denariis sibi liberatis per manus proprias 
pro xij. quyssyns cum operacione et estuffamento 
eorundem....ad opus Regis pro Camera stellata 
infra Receptam scaccarii ordinata pro dominis 
de consilio Regis ibidem consulendis. . . .]xiiij.s.”’ 
———_ Roll, Mich., 50 Edw. III. (E. 403/459), 
m, 32. 

1398. “In vadiis vj Tegulatorum similiter 
operancium et laborancium....circa repara- 
cionem tecture domus vocate Sterred Chambre 
infra palacium predictum.’’—Acc. Exch., K. R., 
470/17, m. 3.* 

1422, 30 Sept. ‘“‘ In quadam camera vocata le 
Sternechamere infra Palacium domini Regis 
ee Roll 1 Hen. VI., m. 21 

orso. 


‘The Oxford English Dictionary ’ will take 
so much as its scheme requires of these 


passages, Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
Oxford. 


*‘SEA-DIVINITY.’”’ —This term occurs, as 
an equivalent to maritime ethics or naval 
morality, in a brief biography of Sir Francis 
Drake :— 

‘Soon after this, he conceived a design of 
making reprisals on the King of Spain; which, 
according to some, was put into his head by the 





* This account is erroneously entered in the 
printed ‘ List’ as if it belonged to Mich. 21 to 
Mich, 22 Edward ITI. 





chaplain of the ship: and indeed, the case was 
clear in sea-divinity, that the subjects of the King 
of Spain had undone Mr. Drake, and therefore he 
was at liberty to take the best satisfaction he 
could on them in return.”—From ‘ The British 
Plutarch ; or, Biographical Entertainer. Being, 
&c. For Edward Dilly, in the Poultry, MpccLxm.,” 
vol. iii. p. 166. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ has not found a place for 
this compound of ‘sea,’ where it might 
perhaps have been appropriately admitted 
after ‘“‘sea-distemper.” Is it known who 
were the “ several gentlemen of learning and 
abilities” engaged upon these Lives ? 

HucH SADLER. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. — There was 
unveiled at Waterloo Place, London, on 
24 February, without formal ceremony, a 
statue memorial to Florence Nightingale, 
depicting her as the Lady of the Lamp, 
traversing the Hospital for the Sick at 
Scutari. Many accounts stated that this 
was the first public statue of any woman, 
other than royal, to be erected in London, 
but this is not so. Sir Henry Irving un- 
veiled some years ago at Paddington Green 
a statue of the incomparable Sarah Siddons. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


“ RouTe-MARcH.”—TI presume this is the 
correct spelling, although I have heard 
educated people—and even soldiers—call it 
a “rout-march.”? In the Austrian army it is 
called ‘‘ Uebungsmarsch,” that is,a “‘ march 
for exercise.” bh. KE 


‘“‘ PEACEABLE ” AS A SURNAME.—“‘ Appeal 
by Timothy Peaceable against Christian 
Storer, relating to Land in Lampeter ” (Penn- 
sylvania, 1766). Wui~1am MAcARTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


‘* WAIT TILL THE TAIL BREAKS ” : TURKISH 
Bon Mor.—In view of eventualities devoutly 
to be wished, the origin of this witticism is 
worth telling. It is traceable to a famous 
Smyrniote saint of the fifteenth century 
named Hoja. 

Hoja invited a friend to go cub-hunting 
with him. Scarcely had the man crept 
inside the lair when the wolf, scenting 
danger to her brood, flew home, and 
would have made short work of the 
despoiler had not Hoja hung on like grim 
death to her hindmost appanage. This 
set up a dust-storm inside the cave which 
nearly blinded the.man. “What a dust 
you are kicking up!” shrieked the man. 
“Oh, that’s nothing,” retorted Hoja. ‘‘ Wait 
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till the tail breaks, and then you will know 
what dust means !”’ 

Hoja preached a sermon whose motif was 
‘being thankful for small mercies,” urging 
his auditors to praise Allah for not creating 
storks of the dimensions of camels; other- 
wise, when they built nests on the roofs 
of their houses, the difference would make 
itself tragically felt. 

That reminds me of a Talmudic anecdote. 
An eminent Rabbi was travelling on com- 
munal business during the Roman occupa- 
tion of Judea, and, arriving at dusk outside 
the walls of the city, had to pass the night 
under an apple-tree. Fire and earthquake 
devastated the city, and apples being scat- 
tered all over him woke him up. On learn- 
ing the cause of his happy deliverance, he 
was very grateful to Providence. For 
ruminated he thus :— 

*“Had I not been too late for admission, I 
should not have been sleeping under the tree, and 
if I had been near a melon-plantation, doubtlessly 
Longe have been killed outright. All’s for the 

est. 
And he was known as Rabbi “ Gomzu” 
ever afterwards. M. L. R. Bresvar. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WooLMER OR Wo.uMER  Famity. —I 
possess two paintings of this family. On 
the back of the portrait of the man is written 
“Rev. John Woolmer, Keynsham, Bath, 
A.D. 1749.”" On the portrait of the lady is 
written ‘‘ The Wife of Joseph Woolmer [sic]. 
The father of Joseph Woolmer. Her maiden 
name was Mary Hubbard.” Both these 
pictures are ovals, and a seal is attached to 
each one, on which the legend reads: “ Sigil- 
lum Shirleii Wolmer.”’ 

I shall be glad to know what Woolmer 
family these are members of, and if any 
descendants are known. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


CyDER CELLARS.—What was the year of 
their demolition ? A MS. note in a book 
I have recently acquired, referring to the 
houses in Maiden Lane, says :— 

“The house No. 20, usually designated the 
Cyder Cellars, is now being demolished by order 
of Mr. Parker, the Duke’s surveyor (the demolition 
began 28 Aug.), but the public room was the front 
kitchen of No. 21....No. 21 is now a Synagogue.” 


MARGARET LAVINGTON, 





Scott's ‘ Woopstock.’ — In Lockhart’s: 
‘Life of Scott,’ chap. Ixxi., the following 
occurs with reference to Scott’s novel 
‘Woodstock ” :— 

‘* We feel throughout the effects of the great 
fundamental error, likened by a contemporary 
critic to that of the writer who should lay his 
scene at Rome immediately after the battle of 
Philippi, and introduce Brutus as the survivor 
in that conflict, and Cicero as his companion in 
victory.” 

What is ‘the great fundamental error ”’ 
here referred to ? J. T. G. 

Dublin. 


RuMLEY Famity.—Lieuts. George, John, 
and Charles Rumley served in the 30th 
Regiment. George died in the Peninsula in 
1811. John, after brilliant service, died 
near Madras in 1819. Charles, who retired 
in 1825, was A.D.C. to General Rumley, 
commanding in Northern Madras about 
1820-25. What relationship existed be- 
tween them, and where did the family come 
from ? Was General Rumley, commanding 
at Gibraltar in 1857, a relation ? 

NEIL BANNATYNE. 

42, Portland Terrace, Winchester. 


STANDARD-BEARER AT BOSWORTH FIELD. 
—Sir William Brandon, the standard-bearer 
in this battle on the side of the Earl of Rich- 
mond, is said to have been incapacitated 
by King Richard III., and the Earl is said 
to have appointed Rhys ap Meredydd of 
Yspytty Ifan as standard-bearer in his stead. 
Will any reader who has access to the sources: 
of the history of this battle tell me on what 
authority this is based ? 

T. Lurcuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


FAWCETT OF WALTHAMSTOW: ‘ AGNES.” 
—In a foot-note to his paper on Sir Walter 
Scott, Hazlitt says “‘ he was recommended 
by a young lady who kept a circulating 
library in a certain watering-place to read 
‘ Agnes.’’’ Who was the author of ‘ Agnes’ ? 
What type of novel was it ? 

Who was the Rev. Joseph Fawcett of 
Walthamstow, whom Hazlitt describes as 
‘‘an excellent man and a sound critic ” ? 

M. L. R. Breswar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

(There is a life of the Rev. Joseph Fawcett in the 
*D.N.B.’] 


J. Hirt.—Is anything known of this man” 
whose name appears as an engraver of a 
‘View of Ramsgate with the New Light- 
house’? This engraving was published in 
1808. E. C. R. 
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Famity or Henry VAuGHAN.—Can any 


‘ reader throw light upon the history of 


the ‘“Silurist’s” descendants? I well know 
the seventeenth-century part, but desire 
infcrmation as to the eighteenth century, 
when there occurs a break in the family 
history. E. V. 


Tpta xdarma Kdxiora.—In The Times of 
2 Feb., over the signature H. A. D. Surridge, 
appeared the question, ‘‘Should we not now 
read the old Greek proverb thus :— 
Kptwm, Kaiocap, KuArip, alév tpia xdwra xdxuwra?” 
Can any reader indicate the original word- 
ing of the “‘ old Greek proverb ”’ referred to ? 
G. M. H. P. 


‘““THE READER OF LIVERPOOL.” —What is 
the reference in the following title of a tract 
circa 1642 ?— 

** Dr. Cosins his Visitation at Warrington, with 
Divers Presentments and Censures therein passed, 
together with a True Story of the Reader of Liver- 


pool.” 
R. S. B. 


Morpaunt’s ‘ Osiruary.’ — About ten 
vears agoa Mr. Mordaunt published the first 
part of an Index of the deaths recorded in 
Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 1753-1853. This 
first part included the years 1753-5. Were 
further parts issued? and was the Index 
completed ? Inquiries from booksellers and 
at libraries have been fruitless. 

Siema Tau. 

[Vol. I. of Mr. E. A. B. Mordaunt’s ‘ Index’ was 
noticed at 10S. iii. 499.) 


‘“'THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE.’’—Can any 
one give the reason for so many nations 
using red, white, and blue as the colours of 
their flags ? Great Britain, France, Russia, 
the Netherlands, Servia, Montenegro — 
all have them in varying order. 

RAVEN. 


‘* PEACE WITH HONOUR. ’—The previous 
owner of a book which has recently come 
into my possession has noted in it that the 
well-known expression used by Lord Beacons- 
field, after his return from the Berlin Con- 
ference in 1878, was ‘‘ copied by him from 
Bolingbroke.” If this is so, I shall be 
grateful for the reference. I am aware of 
the use of the words by Sir Anthony Weldon 
in 1650. A. C. C. 

{We may remind our readers that the general 
question of the origin of this phrase has already 
been abundantly discussed in our columns. See for 
a selection of examples 9 S. vii. 240. ] 





‘NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU AND 
Esa, sy Sir Nett Campseti.—I should 
be much obliged by a (paged) quotation from 
this book (London, 1869), giving Napoleon’s 
admiring estimate of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
his statement of the advantageous use by 
him, at the battle of Austerlitz, of the 
stratagem of the advance of the Infernal 
artillery, 

impaled 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 
To hide the fraud. ‘ 
*P. L.,’ book vi. lines 553-5. 


| Pa 


Tuomas Ravis, Bishop oF LoNDoN.—Mr. 
Hennessy in his ‘Novum Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense’ says 
that the Bishop “married the Lady Bor- 
lace.” Who was she? and when did this 
marriage take place ? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xlvii. 
319, makes no mention of any marriage. 

G. F. R. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning the parentage and career of the 
following Old Westminsters: (1) William 
Ridge, K.S. 1684. (2) George Ridsdale, 
K.S. 1739, son of William Ridsdale of Car- 
narvon. (3) Richard Roberts of Ch. Ch., 
Oxon., B.A. 1693, son of Edmund Roberts 
of London. (4) Thomas Robinson of Trin. 
Coll., Camb., M.A. 1622. (5) John Rogers of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., B.A. 1604/5. (6) William 
Rogers, K.S. 1699. (7) Gabriel Rosse of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 1600. (8) William 
Rosse of Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 1577. 
(9) Jacob Rowe of Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 
1755, son of Isaac Rowe of Fowey, Cornwall. 
(10) John Rowland of Trin. Coll., Camb., 
B.A. 1664/5. (11) Roger Royston of Trin. 
Coll., Camb., M.A. 1698. (12) George Ryall 
of Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A. 1584/5, who 
became Rector of Middleton, Essex, 1591. 

G. F. R. B. 


ACTON-BURNELL, SHROPSHIRE.—I have a 
letter dated 1853, written by E. H. Wain- 
wright, who, I presume, was at that time 
Rector of the parish, as it is headed 
‘The Rectory, Acton-Burnell, Shrewsbury.” 
In this letter Mr. Wainwright speaks of his 
‘History of Acton-Burnell,’ which contains 
full details and pedigrees of the Garbett 
family. Can any reader say if this history 
was ever published, or give any information 
about the Garbett family ? 

Howarp H. COTTERELL, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF St. SULPICE.—The 
Times for 16 Oct., 1897, in a leading article 
on Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff and 
Master of the Temple, mentions that the 
above-named Brotherhood had been started 
in Paris for the conversion of England to 
Romanism, and that 
“* vesterday, in all the churches of the French 
capital, was read a pastoral letter from the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris commending the work of 
this Brotherhood to the prayers and co-operation 
of the faithful, and expressing pious hopes that 
the union of England with the Roman Church 
may in due time be brought about.” 

The Society of St. Sulpice was founded in 
Paris in 1642 for the purpose of providing 
directors for seminaries. Can any one tell 
me if the Brotherhood is an offshoot from 
the Society, and give me particulars about it, 
and say if it still exists ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


MARYBONE LANE AND SWALLOW STREET. 
—Marybone Lane appears in Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS 8S article, ante, p. 65, as an alterna- 
tive name to Swallow Street. In Hughson’s 
‘Walks in London,’ 1817, a map shows a 
thoroughfare starting from the top of the 
Haymarket to Glasshouse Street, which 
bears the name of Marybone Lane, but 
which does not in any part of its course 
coincide with Swallow Street. Can any 
reader say how this lane came by the name 
of Marybone Lane? I noticed this a long 
time ago, but thought it an error until I 
read the article on St. Thomas’s Church, 
Regent Street. H. A. H. 


Be.inus. — There seems _ considerable 
doubt about the dates when Belinus, son 
of Donal, became King of Britain, and when 
he died. According tothe Camden Society's 
volume for 1846, he is first heard of B.c. 310, 
and was still living B.c. 360, but the ‘ Chro- 
nicles par Waurin ’ (see ‘Calendar of State 
Papers ’) do not agree with this. Information 
on the point, together with accepted data 
concerning kings and other persons of note 
associated with Britain down to a.p. 790 
bearing any resemblance to this personal 
appellation, would be esteemed. 


3 G. F. Tracy BEAte. 
Point House, Exmouth. 


BALLARD’S LANE, FINCHLEY.—Can any 
one kindly tell me how and when Ballard’s 
Lane, Finchley, obtained its name? It 
must have been in existence in 1575, for 
Mr. William Godolphin (the great-uncle of 
Sidney Godolphin), who died in or about 
December, 1575, and was buried in the 





north chapel of the Parish Church of Finch- 
ley, is described as of ‘‘ Ballards Lane; 
Parish, Finchley; County, Middlesex.” 

I have made several inquiries without 
result, and not any of the books I have con- 
sulted give any information upon the subject. 
Biggar’s book mentions little about Finchley 
in olden times, and I think nothing of 
Ballard’s Lane. W. H. VAUGHAN. 

Finchley. 


THEATRICAL LiFE, 1875-85. — What 
weekly periodicals, other than The Stage, 
The Theatre, The Era, and regular news- 
papers, describe theatrical events in London 
between 1875 and 1885? Those with 
sketches or portraits preferred. 

Nida B 


THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY.— 
Major William H.C. Benezet, Royal Artillery, 
died in Ceylon on 22 Sept., 1814. Wanted 
the second and third Christian names, and 
the place of death. 

J. H. Lesiir, Major. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


LEITENS. —I possess a large old MS. copy- 
book dealing with the years 1698-1704. 
It is endorsed on the cover, “The Coppy 
Booke of Leitens. London ye 23 Dec, 1698,” 
and from the contents was evidently the 
letter-book of a firm of merchants dealing 
with the Levant and other parts in oils. 
drugs, &c. Can any reader inform me who 
‘** Leitens ”’ was, and what became of this 
old business? I can find no trace of it in 
the City of London to-day. 

FRANK WARD. 


‘Lire’: POEM RECITED BY CLIFFORD 
Harrison.—I should like to know where I 
could find a very charming and touching 
poem called ‘ Life,’ which was constantly 
recited by the late Clifford Harrison. In 
fact, if memory serves, it was the last item 
on the programme of the last public recital 
he gave, shortly before his death. The poem 
was anonymous, and the last line of each 
verse ran, 

And this it is to have lived. 
W. PENRHYN FORSTER. 

1, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 


‘THE Frvuir Grru.—Can any reader 
tell me if the picture called ‘The Fruit 
Girl,’ by James Northcote, R.A., and 
exhibited in 1785 as No. 172 in the Cata- 
logue, has ever been reproduced or engraved, 
and, if so, where a copy can be obtained ? 

Gro. Saw. 


6, Bombay Street, Leeds. 
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* Srr ANDREW.”’—In Tom Hood’s ‘ Ode to 
Rae Wilson, Esq.,’ occurs the line 
You say—Sir Andrew and his love of law. 


Who was Sir Andrew ? 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Lapy Mary WortLey Monracu.—lIs the 
statement, sometimes made, that she was 
born at Lichfield capable of proof ? 

S. A. GRuNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


AMALAFRIDA IN PrRocoprus.— Will any 
courteous fellow-reader having access to 
Procopius (‘ Vandal.,’ 1. i. c. 8, 9) kindly 
furnish me with the particulars therein 
relating to Amalafrida, sister of Theodoric 
the Great, and wife of Thrasimond, King 
of the Vandals ? M—. 

18, Horton Road, Platt Fields, Manchester. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF DiIcKENS.—I wonder if 
any of your readers could tell me where a 
good photograph of the late Charles Dickens 
can now be obtained. W. Mz. C. 

Devonshire Club. 





Replies. 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
MEDAL. 


(11 S. v. 475; xi. 168.) 


In answer to your correspondent A.,I send 
some further notes as to the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre medal, using also a _ valuable 
illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘ Papal Numis- 
matic and Pictorial Memorials of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day,’ by 
Charles Poyntz Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., 1911, 
which is a reprint of his article in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, 
vol. ix. No. 3. 

J. E. T., the gentleman who gave me the 
medal at Rome in 1903, now informs me 
that they have not been struck since 1870. 
However, Mr. Isaacson remarks: ‘ Through 
all the last five centuries hardly a year has 
passed without some fresh medals from the 
Papal mint” (‘Story of the Later Popes,’ 
1906, p. 294). Pope Gregory XIII. un- 
doubtedly caused a medal to be struck to 
‘commemorate the massacre of the Huguenots 
in Paris, 1572. This medal is described by 
Father Bonanni in ‘Numis. Pont.,’ 1699, 
vol. i. p: 300. Father Du Molinet, a Canon 
and numismatist, gives an engraving of it, 
and says :— 





“Gregory appears by this medal to have 
approved and praised it....This is typified in the 
medal by the angel taking the vengeance of 
celestial wrath against the enemies of the Cross of 
Christ.’’—‘ Historia Summorum Pontificum per 
eorum Numismata,’ Paris, 1679. 

Maximilien Misson says that Gregory XIII. 
‘*had moreover medals struck, on which is his 
effigy and ‘ Gregorius XIII. Pont. Max. An. I.,’ 
and on the reverse an exterminating angel, who 
in one hand bears a cross, and in the other a 
sword with which he strikes vigorously, and 
the words ‘ Ugonottorum strages, 1572.’ These 
medals have become very rare, but my friends 
have obtained some for me.’”’-—‘ Nouveau Voyage 
en Italie,’ 1731. 

In ‘L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ by the 
Benedictine monks, vol. iv. p. 432, the 
editor says :— 

‘*Medals were struck to commemorate the 
event; a picture was painted wherein the chief 
scenes of this horrible massacre were represented.” 
The medal is also described in the ‘ Trésor 
de Numismatique et de Glyptique,’ 1839, 
vol. i. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is 
a silver-gilt specimen of this medal, supposed 
(says Mr. Stewart, p. 8) to be the one pre- 
sented by the Pope to Charles IX., also two 
bronze copies. And he adds: 

‘* Precisely similar bronze ones are in our British 
Museum, and the writer of these pages has in his 
possession two originals exactly like them, even 
to a flaw in one corner.” 

The Protestant Alliance, 430, Strand, have 
possessed one of these medals so long that 
how and when it was obtained is forgotten, 
and upon comparing it with mine I saw it 
was precisely a duplicate; it is engraved 
in one of their pamphlets. 

Mr. Stewart says :— 

‘A medal was struck by His Holiness, of 
which the authenticity has been often denied by 
ignorant zeal. Even the Ultramontane Univers 
in Paris wrote in November, 1875 :— 

““*The medal is not proved to have been 
struck by the Pope’s permission—a medal is not 
a coin; every private person can have a com- 
memoration medal struck of any event with the 
effigy of the reigning sovereign, and probably 
some zealous underling of the Vatican, or some 
too enthusiastic Frenchman, had this medal 
engraved, or perhaps it was struck by some 
enemy of the Papacy who desired to throw the 
odium of these sanguinary reprisals on religion.’ 

‘““The combination of childishness and ignor- 
ance here exhibited has rarely been surpassed. 
It is not true that any mint in Europe would 
strike ‘an} medal required by a private indi- 
vidual, and place thereon the effigy of the sove- 
reign’; it is not true that ‘an enemy of the 
Papacy struck it,’ as Mr. Loth suggests.” —Pp. 7, 8. 

About 1851 an imitation of this medal 
was struck in London, rather larger than 
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the original, the design being flat, so that 
it rests on its rim. Mr. Stewart has engrav- 
ings of both (p. 7, Figs. I., I1., p. 21). 

He remarks on another page :— 

“The medals were struck at the Roman Mint, 
in which the Popes all took the greatest pride 
and interest....The die of this particular medal 
may still be seen at the Poman Mint, and it 
bears the initials F. P., viz. Fredericus Parmensis, 
whose real name was Bonzagna, but who was 
called Parmensis from being a native of Parma. 
....-Moreover the original die may, as we have 
said, be seen in the Roman Mint, and is entered 
in its official Catalogue....We give an illustration 
of the medal from one of several in my possession.” 
—Pp. 8, 9. 

In reference to my particular medal, 
J. E. T. informs me that the medals were 
obtained at the Zecca Pontificia (Ponti- 
fical Mint), a house in that irregular void 
ground between the back of the Vatican 
and St. Peter’s and the front of the 
Inquisition palace, an insignificant building 
towards the entrance to the narrow way that 
leads to the Vatican sculpture galleries. 


This place is very much the same as it 
was before 1870. It was then taken by the 
Italian Government, and a custode placed 
in it. A quantity of these Gregory XIII. 
medals were then found heaped up in a 
corner and overlooked. They had been 
struck during Gregory XIII.’s reign, and 
remained in the Zecca Pontificia ever since. 


While in Rome, J. E.'T. knew the wife of a 
man who had worked before 1870 for thirty- 
four years at the Zecca Pontificia, showing 
that the same building where the medals 
come from was formerly the Vatican Mint. 
It appears to be used now only for little 
school medals by the Municipio di Roma, 
who permitted the custode to give away 
these medals in order to show the effect of 
the massacre on Rome. But about 1903, 
when the medals that remained became 
much diminished, the cusiode said he must 
charge a trifle for them. 


A gentleman in England wrote to J. E. T., 
saving these medals were at the Zecca 
Pontificia, and asking him to procure one. 
Afterwards J. E. T. sent several times for 
one, as any one could get them by asking. 
The building is still called the Vatican Mint. 
He sent some half-dozen to a person in Glas- 
gow; he saw one of them at the Museum 
in John Knox’s house, Edinburgh ; and he 
has had about 20 of them from the Vatican 
Mint. 

As cause of the disuse and 


to the 


rejection of these medals, it may have been 
that the indignation against the massacre 





in England and other countries caused the 
Vatican authorities to suppress so forcible 
an evidence of their approval as a medal, 
and the issue being stopped, they may have 
become forgotten. Thus the Abbé Mignet. 
in his reprint of the Benedictine account 
omits all mention of the medal; and the 
Univers endeavours to free the Vatican from 
the charge of ever having struck it. 
D. J. 





ELuops (OR ELops) AND SCORPION (11 S. 
xi. 150).—Dr. Johnson’s stricture on Milton 
becomes intelligible when we read Bentley's 
note on ‘ P. L.,’ x. 524 :— 

** Our Editor, who for many Pages had in vain 
sought, where he might intrude something of his 
own, found here a fit Opportunity : forthe Devils 
being turn’d into Serpents, he whips into the Text 
all the Serpents that he knew. But he begins 
very unluckily, Scorpion and Asp. Is the Scor- 
pion then a Serpent? and one of the Hissers 
here ? If ever he can hiss, it should be now, this 
ignorant Editor. Ay, but ZLllops drear, an Adjec- 
tive of Poetical Terror. Not so very drear neither : 
for Ellops is no Hissing Serpent, but a Mute 
Fish; and one of the most admir’d too, the 
Acipenser. He has already discover’d himself ; 
so that we’ll leave him, and tack together the 
Author’s genuine Verses : 

With complicated Monsters head and tail : 

But still the greatest He, and in the midst, 

Now Dragon grown. His Pow’r no less he seem’d 
Above the rest still to retain. 

‘* Our Editor, instead of an Insect and a Fish, 
might have easily had good store of serpents to 
fill up with, Presters, Basilisks, Rattlesnakes, &c. 
But had he given the whole List out of Aldro- 
vandus without Error ; yet it had been all trifling 
here, neither Learning nor Poetry.” 

.Zachary Pearce, after pointing out places 
in classical literature where the scorpion and 
asp are reckoned among serpents, and where 
“Flops” is the name of a serpent, cons 
cludes thus :— 

‘** After these authorities I hopethat the Doctor 
will allow Milton to mention the Elops, as a ser- 
pent, without making this an article against the 
genuineness of the passage.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Milton disposed improperly of these crea- 
tures by making them serpents, which, 
properly speaking, they are not, though 
both have been classed with serpents by 
other writers. For ‘“ellops” see the 
‘N.E.D.,’ where, however, the best reference 
to Holland's ‘ Pliny’ is not given; accord- 
ing to this authority, “elops” is a name 
for the sturgeon (see book ix. chap. xvili.). 
Goldsmith (quoted in ‘N.E.D.’) makes it 
a name for the sea-serpent. In the notes 
to Bohn’s edition of Milton it is said to be 
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a “‘dumb serpent,” which is curious, since 
the poet makes it hiss. Milton follows Sir 
Thomas Herbert and other writers in making 
the scorpion a serpent. Cc. C. B. 


Mr. Robert W. Chambers in a story called 
* Ole Hawg’ in The Red Magazine for 15 Feb., 
at p. 365, speaks of a black, crimson, and 
yellow snake called elaps, and says: ‘‘ The 
fangs of the elaps are almost microscopic, 
which accounts for the chewing habit of 
the venomous little thing.’ The scene of 
the story is laid in Florida. What is an 
elaps ? No such word occurs in Chambers’s 
‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary.’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PACKET - Boat CHARGES, SENTEEEVNTH 
CENTURY (11 S. xi. 110).—In ‘ Anglais et 
Frangais du XVII° Siécle,’ by Ch. Bastide 
(Alcan, 1912), a quotation is given from‘ Les 
Voyages de M. Payen,’ 1663, who calculated 
the expenses stage by stage :— 

“De Paris en Angleterre. 
Dieppe : 30 lieues. 
Logez a la Place Royale et payez par repas, 
20 sols. 
Rie: 30 lieues. 
Payez pour le passage de la mer, 3 livres. 
Logez a l’Ecu de Franee et payez par repas, 
15 sols. 
Gravesend : 
Payez en poste, 9 livres. 
Logez a Saint-Christophe et payez par repas, 
20 sols. 


30 lieues. 


Londres: 10 lieues. 
Payez en bateau sur la Tamise, 10 sols. 
Logez a la Ville-de-Paris, au Commun-Jardin, et 
payez par repas, 12 sols.” 

M. Bastide adds :— 

“M. Payen était un sage: il évitait toute 
ostentation, aussi le voyage lui a-t-il cotité seule- 
ment 26 francs de notre monnaie. A Londres, 
une chambre garnie se paie, au rapport de Sor- 
biére, autre voyageur, un écu par semaine. On 
pouvait donc visiter Angleterre au XVITe siécle 
sans étre pourvu d’une grosse prébende.”’ 

James Howell’s ‘ Instructions for Forreine 
‘Travel’ (1642) might be worth consulting, 
and so too Miss Clare Howard’s ‘ English 
Travellers of the Renaissance ’ (John Lane, 
1912). MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


Estée Famiry (115. xi. 108).—This family 
belonged to the Duchy of Orleans, and has 
a tradition that it was originally Scottish. 
It has established several proofs of nobility, 
and furnished members of the ‘“ Garde du 
Corps de la Compagnie Ecossaise,” also a 
Captain of Marine commanding “ l’expéai- 
tion au Royaume d’Ardrah ” in 1670. The 
head of the family in 1914 was the Marquis 





Charles Maurice Elbée, retired Lieutenant~ 
Colonel of Infantry. Arms: Argent, three 
bars gules. Supporters: two greyhounds. 
Motto: “Intacta semper sanguine nostro.” 
Leo C. 

“CoLE” oR “CooLe” (11 S. xi. 48, 92, 
175). —Some statements have been made 
at the above references about which I should 
like to offer a few remarks. 

1. “ Neither glue nar size is used for white- 

washing or starching.” Any whitewasher 
uses size in that way now in order to make 
the particles of chalk or lime adhere. With- 
out something of the kind, all the whitewash 
would come off as soon as it was dry. Glovers’ 
shreds, called ‘“ speckes,” were boiled to 
make size for whitewash in 1496, 1611, 
and 1606 (‘N.E.D., under ‘Speck,’ sb.? ; 
‘Durham Parish Books,’ Surtees Soc., 161, 
286). 
2. ‘No one would prepare wood for paint- 
ing by limewashing it." Before paper came 
into general use the designers of painted. 
glass made their full-sized drawings on 
whitewashed tables, which designs were 
afterwards washed off to make way for 
new ones (Winston, ‘Inquiry, &c., and 
‘Hints on Glass Painting, 2nd ed., 1867, 
368, 377, note; see also, for this work c. 1350, 
Hope’s ‘Windsor Castle, 141, 163, and 
Glossary under ‘Cervisia’). In the same 
way outlines would be drawn on boards or 
walls prepared by a very thin coat of white- 
wash for permanent paintings. 

3. ‘“‘ A cursory inspection of Du Cange does. 
not show a quotation in which dealbare 
connotes anything about lime.” But if 
Du Cange had been acquainted with Eddius’s. 
‘ Life of St. Wilfrid, he might have quoted 
a passage referring to the whitewashing of 
the church of York: “ Parietes quoque 
lavans, secundum prophetam, super nivem 
dealbavit * (Eddii ‘ Vita Wilfridi,’ Rolls Ser., 
71, p. 24). For whitewash of pre-Conquest 
date still existing, see Proc. Soc. Antig. Lond., 
2nd Series, xx. 20-24. 

4. Lime or whiting was always mixed, for 
whitewashing purposes, not with pure water 
(see above), but with something that had a 
“body ” in it, of a glutinous or adhesive 
nature, such as ale, wort, or even urine, as: 
well as size or a solution of glue, which is the 
same thing. I know nothing about early 
starching, but I think that size added to 
starch would make it all the stiffer when 
dry, or might have been expected so to do. 

5. Can there be any doubt whatever that 
** cole ’’ denotes glue or size ? J.T. F. 

Durham. 
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If there is nothing to be found in Du Cange 
to show that dealbare connotes anything 
about lime, let me quote the expression used 
by Curtius to Cicero: ‘‘ Duos parietes de 
eadem fidelia dealbare ’’ (to whitewash two 
walls from the same pot). With regard to 
the objection that no one would prepare wood 
for painting by limewashing it, let me state 
that it has been, and probably still is, the 
practice to ‘‘ kill” knots in timber by cover- 
ing them for about twenty-four hours with 
fresh-slaked hot lime, which is then scraped 
off, the object of the lime being to prevent 
the turpentine in the knots from exuding 
through the paint. Cf., eg., Rivington’s 
“Notes on Building Construction,’ part ii. 
p.412. I note that there is no doubt about 
the reading. L. L. IK. 


PRONUNCIATION : ITS CHANGES (11 S. xi. 
121).—A comparison of the directions given 
for pronouncing the words in this list 
with those given by Nares (‘Elements of 
Orthoepy,’ 1784) and in Walker’s Dictionary 
41827) has proved full of interest, and I note 
the chief differences below, adding a few 
wemarks of my own. Walker is almost 
‘always in agreement with the list; Nares, 
as might have been expected, is less fre- 
‘quently so, but he mentions only a few of 
ithe words :— 

Notable : Walker says the distinction (made in 
the list) ought not to be neglected, though it is “‘ a 
blemish in the language.” 

Miscellany : Walker says all our orthoepists 
accent this on the first syllable, except Dr. Ken- 
rick. 

Yolk: Walker prefers both the spelling yelk 
cand the pronunciation, but notes the fact that the 
word is usually pronounced yoke. He refers to 
Johnson, whom see. 

Acceptable: Walker regrets that the accent 
here has ‘“‘ within these twenty years” been 
thrown back to the first syllable. The change, 
however, was earlier than that: Charles Wesley 
wrote, 

In all my works Thy presence find, 
And prove Thy acceptable will. 

Arithmetic: Walker warns us against the vul- 
-garism arethmetic. 

People: Of course the compiler of the list is 
wrong in saying that this cannot properly be used 
for persons. Perhaps he had been irritated by 
being one of a congregation addressed as ‘“‘ dear 
people,” but I fancy this innovation is later than 
his time. 

Averse : The construction with from appears to 
be older than that with fo, and it has Biblical 
sanction. 

Catch: Walker, too, warns us not to say ketch, 
but adds that it is ‘‘ almost universal in the 
capital.” 

Gymnastic: Nares says the g is hard, but adds 
that though he is sure of the propriety, he doubts 
tthe practice. Walker makes the g soft. 





Peninsula: Walker pronounces this pen-in’- 
shu-la, 

Rere: Walker prefers the spelling rear, but 
condemns, as does the list, the pronunciation rare, 
which, however, is the only one I remember to 
have heard. 

Decorous: Walker allows either indecérous or 
indécorous. With regard to the other forms, he 
agrees with the list, but says Dr. Ash makes the 0 
long in dedecorous. 

Yellow: Nares says the e in this word has the 
sound of ashort. He says this, too, of celery. 

Suggest: Nares says, “the g is soft, though 
doubled.’’ Walker makes the first g hard, the 
second soft, which is the pronunciation I was 
most familiar with as a youth. ' 

Jalap: Walker, too, exclaims against jollop, 
but says Sheridan so pronounced it. ' 

Tour : Walker gives toor as the usual pronuncia- 
tion, but adds that tower is coming into use, and 
is inclined to defend it by analogy. X 

Rinse: Walker says rence is vulgar, and is 
losing ground. 

Marchioness : 
lshun-es. 

Mistaken : The compiler of the list is himself 
mistaken in what he says of this. Walker, however, 
agrees with him, and cites the same phrase, mis- 
taken wretch, to show how absurdly the word is 
misused. 

Nephew : Both Nares and Walker give ph here 
the sound of v. 

Hover: Walker pronounces this hiv-ur, which 
he thinks preferable to making its first syllable 
rime with that of novel, as do Sheridan, Scott, and 
Perry. 

Reliable : The form relionable, proposed in the 
list, suggests laughatable. 

Humour: The compiler of the list simply says 
that the h is not sounded here; Walker gives 
yamur as the pronunciation. 

Cc. C. B. 


Walker pronounces this Mdar- 


DE GLAMORGAN (11 S. viii. 468; ix. 153, 
476; x. 35, 211, 331).—It may be of interest 
to Dr. WHITEHEAD or others, if not already 
informed of it. to hear that a cadet branch 
of the De Glamorgans settled in Normandy, 
where, according to the ‘Dictionnaire de 
la Noblesse’ of Chenaye Des Bois, Paris, 
1863, they became a “famille regardée 
comme l'une des plus considérables de 
Normandie.” 

The information given in the ‘ Diction- 
naire’ is small but interesting, starting 
with a certain Thomas de Clamorgan (as 
in England sometimes, so in Normandy 
always, the family spelt its name with 
a C), who, “selon Je Catalogue de Gabriel 
le Moulin, étoit Chevalier-Banneret et por- 
toit pour armes: d’argent, & une aigle de 
sable, & la bordure de _ gueules.” This 
Thomas de Clamorgan, who “ avoit procés 
vers 1400,” married Catherine d’Argouges, 
Dame de Neuville. Richard de Clamorgan 


and Alise d’Esquay his wife were at law 
towards the end of the fifteenth century 
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with Guillemette d’Esquay, widow of Messire 
de Breuilly, Chevalier. Thomas de Cla- 
morgan, Visconte de Coutance et de Valogne, 
was father of Thierry de C., Chevalier, 
Visconte de Montreuil et de Bernay in 
1491. Arms: “D’argent, & Vaigle éployée 
de sable.” <A reference is finally given by 
the ‘Dictionnaire’ to ‘L’Histoire de la 
Maison d’Harcourt,’ by La Roque, pp. 415, 
791, 793, 1062, 1069, 1153, and 1527. 

There were, I think, two of the De Gla- 
morgans on the jury held at (?) Broke, I.W., 
on Sunday next after St. Math. Ap., 29 Ed- 
ward III., and of these one, as I have a note, 
was Thomas de Glamorgan. 

Ap THOMAS. 


MATURINUS VEYSSIERE DE LA CROZE, HIs- 
TORIAN, CIRCA 1730 (11S. xi. 130, 175).— 
There is a short notice of Mathurin Veysiére 
de la Croze in the original edition (1840-55) 
of Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon.’ Accord- 
ing to this, he was born at Nantes in 1661, 
and died as ‘‘ konigl. preuss. Rath, Biblio- 
thekar und Antiquar ” at Berlin in 1739, and 
was the author of ‘ Thesaurus Epistolicus,’ 
ed. Uhl, Leipzig, 1742-6; ‘ Lexicon egypt. 
lat. in comp. red. Ch. Scholz,’ ed. Woide, 
Oxford, 1775; and several historical works 
on Christianity in India, Atthiopia, and 
Armenia. EpWARD BENSLY. 


Ample details can be found in the bio- 
graphy published in French by C. E. Jordan 
(Amsterdam, 1741). For some of his pub- 
lished writings see the British Museum 
Catalogue under ‘ Veyssiére de la Croze.’ 
One of his books was translated into English 
and published under the title ‘ A Historical 
Grammar ; or, a Chronological Abridgment 
of Universal History’ (Boston, 1802, and 
London, 1807). | aa PS 


Witu1AM Roserts, Esq. (11 S. xi. 188).— 
William Roberts was a barrister, and was 
born at Newington Butts in 1767. His 
family possessed the Manor of Abergavenny, 
and a memorial tablet in the church there 
describes the genealogy for 300 years. It 
appears that Roberts’s sister was the execu- 
trix of Hannah More, and entrusted him 
with the writing of a Life of that lady. The 
work was published in four volumes in 1834; 
two editions were soon sold out, and an 
edition in two volumes was published. The 
Quarterly Review (vol. lii. p. 416) criticized 
the work unfavourably, and it is said 
that Prescott the historian declared that 
** Hannah More had been done to death by 
her friend Roberts.’”” Roberts married in 
1796, and died 21 May, 1849. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 





has an account of him; a Life was written 
by his son, the Rev. A. Roberts (Seeley, 
1850); and The Gentleman's Magazine for 
1849, vol. ii. p. 107, should be consulted. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


William Roberts (1767-1849), barrister 
and author; M.A. of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxon ; published ‘Memoirs of Hannah More,’ 
in four volumes, in 1834; afterwards in two 
volumes (see ‘D.N.B.’). He was for eleven 
years editor of The British Review. While 
holding this post he quarrelled with Byron. 


R. A. Ports. 
THE Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY 
(11 8. xi. 151).—Capt. Henry Thomas 


Fauquier, R.A., concerning whom MAJOR 
LESLIE inquires, was born 29 April, 1780, 
and died at Exeter, 24 May, 1840. He 1s 
buried at Exeter, but I have tried in vain to 
find out where. In The Exeter Flying Post 
of 11 June, 1840, the following announcement 
appeared under the heading * Died * :— 

“In this city, of dropsy in the chest, Capt, 
H. T. Fauquier, late of the Royal Artillery. 
eldest son of the late T. Fauquier, Esq., of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace.” 

JOHN T. PAGE. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


‘* By HOOK AND CROOK ” (11 S. xi. 66).— 
A correspondence on this expression, or 
rather on the phrase ‘‘ By hook or by crook,” 
which, I think, is the commoner form, was 
printed in The Morning Post in September, 
1889, and I happen to have kept a copy 
of it. 

The discussion commenced with a letter 
from Mr. George Croke Robinson, and the 
story which he tells to explain its meaning 
and origin is that about a century earlier 
two celebrated King’s Counsel flourished, 
named respectively Hook and Croke (pro- 
nounced Crook), the latter being an ancestor 
of his own. They were generally opposed 
to each other in causes célébres, and people 
said, ‘If you cannot win your case by Hook, 
you can by Croke.”’ 

The late Mr. Charles Dalton, the well- 
known author of the earliest Army Lists, 
followed with a story about Waterford 
similar to that which Mr. R. J. KELLy gives 
at the above reference, but he attributes 
the saying to Oliver Cromwell instead of to 
the great Earl of Pembroke. A third corre- 
spondent points out that the phrase occurs 
in a poem by Skelton (temp. Henry VIII.). 
He wrote in ‘ The Duke of Clout ’ :— 

Nor wyli suffer this boke 
By hooke ne by crooke 
Printed to be. 
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A fourth quoted Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene ’ 

(no reference given) :— 

Through thick and thin, both over bank and brook, 

In hopes her to attain by hook or crook; 

while vet a fifth gave a further quotation from 

the same author :— 

The spoyle of people’s evill gotten good, 

The which her sire had scrapt by hooke and 
crooke. “F. G.,;” V. ii.. 27. 

This last writer continued as follows :— 

‘* Might not its origin, which does not appear 
to be satisfactorily accounted for, be traced to the 
fact that in olden times retainers and others were 
allowed to take such wood out of their lords’ 
forests as they could gather with the assistance 
of a hook and a crook ?....‘ Dynmore Park Wood 
was ever open and common to the... .inhabitants 
of Bodmin....to bear away upon their backs a 
burden of lop, crop, hook, crook, and bag wood.’ ”’ 

I confess that it appears to me that it is 
in this last quotation that the origin of the 
phrase may most probably be found. It is 
of hoary antiquity, it has a taking rime, and 
it would be universally well known—to every- 
body who wanted firewood, as well as to 
their superiors, the owners of the forests 
that supplied them ; and that once granted, 
all the subsequent applications of the words 
would follow as a matter of course. 

As to Waterford, if there really are such 
places as Hook Tower and Crook Church, 
no commander who proposed to attack 
the town—not even the starchiest—could 
possibly refrain from cracking the joke ; and 
so, too, with Mr. Robinson's story, the joke 
would be the very first thing to occur to 
everybody ; but neither the one joke nor the 
other can have originated the saying. 

ALAN STEWART. 


D’OyLEY’s WAREHOUSE, 1855 (11 S. xi. 
169).—The original house in the Strand 
known by this name in the eighteenth 
century was pulled down in or about 1782, 
as is stated in Thornbury and Walford’s 
‘ Haunted London,’ p. 108, where a reference 
is given to The Spectator, No. 454. Its 
suecessor, which was afterwards known as 
No. 346, Strand, and stood at the east 
corner of Wellington Street, lasted until 
1838, when it was again rebuilt, this time 
by the well-known James Beazley; but 
the old name continued in use until some 
time between 1848 and 1852, when it 
finally disappeared from the ‘Post Office 
Directory,’ as is mentioned in Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ iii. 112. At that 
date the name of the proprietors is given 
as Messrs. A. Walker & Co., the nature of 
whose business I do not know; but I feel 
certain, from my own recollections, that 





in 1855, and for many years afterwards. 
it was cccupied as the publishing office of 
The Field newspaper, to which later The 
Queen and The Law Times were added. 
This lasted until 1892, in which year it 
changed hands, and was for the third time 
rebuilt. The new building (by Mr. H. O. 
Cresswell) was designed to form an extension 
of the offices of The Morning Post in Welling- 
ton Street, but it had a very short life, as 
everybody knows, having to make way soon 
afterwards for the new Aldwych. 

As to the old name which heads this reply, 
it doubtless lingered on for some time atter 
the abolition of the ‘“‘ Warehouse ” among 
those who had long known it; and, in fact, 
I find it indexed in the 1855 edition of 
Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of London,’ p. 702. 

ALAN STEWART- 


* WANGLE “ (11 S. xi. 65, 115, 135, 178).— 
W. B.S. at the last reference is somewhat 
near the mark when he says the word is used 
in the sense of ‘‘ arranging” matters. I 
have often used the word in business dis- 
cussions, but always thought it was a vul- 
garism. It is not strictly used for arranging 
things in a straightforward fashion, but only 
in cases where there may be a small difference 
of principle which one side or the other is 
going to override at all costs: “I will 
‘wangle’ it for you all right.” 


M. L. R. B. 
There would be no point in Private 
Brown’s phrase if he intended “ wangle ” 


to mean ‘‘to shake,” as anybody could 
shake a jelly. S.R. C., ante, p. 135, does not 
appreciate that the word is used in a slang 
sense. 

It occurred again in an evening paper 
early in February, this time in the narrative 
of a Cockney ’bus-driver at the front, and 
with a different meaning. He was driving 
a motor van containing rations for a small 
party of our men. When the van reached 
its destination the soldiers had left. The 
corporal in charge decided that it was his 
duty to find them, so the van proceeded. 
They attempted to cross a bridge in bad 
condition, and stuck fast. Then they 
‘** wangled ”’ a piece of wood from the bridge 
for some purpose, and finally crossed. 
They found the men they were in search 
of under fire in a hamlet. The officer in 


command swore at the corporal, and them 
told him to put up his third bar, which I 
take to mean is the driver’s way of saying 
that he was promoted sergeant on the spot 
for his bravery. 
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‘““'Wangle” here evidently means _ to 
pull out, to draw out, to take out. The 
word seems to be a favourite at present, 
judging from the various significations 
attached to it. R. W. B. 


Sotomon’s ADVICE TO HIS SON (11 S. xi. 
168).— 
Beware the fury of a patient man 
is the 1005th line of Part I. of Dryden’s 
* Absalom and Achitophel.’ 


R. A. Ports. 


Beware the fury of a patient man 
is from David's speech near the end (1. 1005) 
of Dryden’s ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
‘The thought is found in Publilius Syrus :— 
Furor fit lesa sepius patientia. 
Both these lines are given by King, ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ as parallels to the 
proverb “* Craignez la colére de la colombe.” 
EpWarpD BENSLY. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ CHOPIN” 
(11S. xi. 168).—This name, though of course 
originally French, is pronounced in a some- 
what Polonized way (an analogy is to be 
found in the English pronunciation of some 
French names). Ch is, in this case, pro- 
nounced like the Polish sz or the English sh ; 
but the in is similar to the Polish en, 7.e., is 
pronounced as the en in ten. The accent 
falls on the o. Thus the name sounds 
Shawpenn. It is often spelt Szopen. 

Lupwik EHRLICH. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

[F. P. B. also thanked for reply.] 


HERALDRY WITHOUT TINCTURES (11 S. 
xi. 171).—I do not think any such clue 
to tinctures is to be discovered. Gener- 
ally speaking, all charges are raised, and 
in the case of ordinaries and partitions 
the upper or the dexter part is raised. But 
I have not infrequently found the same coat 
(say a coat quarterly indented) carved once 
with the upper right and lower left quarter 
raised, and again in the opposite manner, 
in the same town and of approximately the 
same period. D. L. GALBREATH. 


Lion witH Rose (11 S. xi. 170).—Is 
there any authority to be quoted for the 
augmentation granted ‘‘on the field of 
battle”? to Rhys Faw? It is certainly 
not the only augmentation to a crest known, 
but it would be well to ascertain whether the 
story reposes on anything better than 
tradition. D. L. GALBREATH. 





AUTHOR OF HyMNS WANTED (11 S. xi. 
170).—In ‘Freemasonry in Lincolnshire,’ 
by Wm. Dixon (p. 208), the two hymns in 
question are attributed to W. Clegg of 
Boston (Lines). oy TE, 


THE KnicHts ‘TEMPLARS: ALLEGED 
APPROPRIATION (11 S. xi. 171).—Cardinal 
Gasquet in ‘English Monastic Life,’ at 
p. 233, says of the Templars :— 

‘Their Order was suppressed by Pope Cle- 
ment V. in 1309; an act which was confirmed 
in the Council of Vienne in 1312....On the final 
suppression of their Order, their lands and houses, 
to the number of eighteen, were handed over to 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem.” 

Is it not probable that Penmachno thus 
passed from the Templars to the Hos- 
pitallers ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHY. 


REVERSED ENGRAVINGS (11 S. ix. 189, 
253, 298).— At the second reference 
Mrs. LAvincTon remarks that “ reversed 
engravings of subject pictures must be 


rather uncommon, owing to the resulting 
left-handedness in action.” In ‘ Les Monu- 
mens de la Monarchie Frang¢oise,’ par Bernard 
de Montfaucon, 1729-33, iii. 72, the author, 
writing of the double-page folio engraving 
representing the combat between the dog and 
the Chevalier Macaire (story of the ‘ Dog of 
Montargis’), says that it is the fault of the 
ancient engraver that in the ancient print 
Macaire holds his cudgel in his Jeft hand and 
his buckler in his right, adding that this has 
been corrected in the new engraving, 7.e., in 
that in ‘ Les Monumens,’ “ new ” nearly 200 
years ago. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


PUNCTUATION : ITS IMPORTANCE (11 S. xi. 
49, 131, 177).—Referring to Mr. MaRcHANT’S 
reply (ante, p. 132), I would remind him that 
Lord Raglan’s order to Lucan for the Light 
Cavalry to charge at Balaclava was delivered 
to Lord Cardigan verbally by Capt. Nolan. 

HAROLD MALET, Col. 


PICTURES AND Puritans (11 8. xi. 151, 
195).—The pictures mentioned were probably 
not all paintings on canvas, but representa- 
tions in stained glass or in some other 
medium which were deemed objectionable 
by William Dowsing and his assistant icono- 
clasts. In his Journal, which I possess, 
printed at the end of Wells’s ‘Rich Man's 
Duty’ (published by John Henry Parker, 
Oxford, in) 1840), one reads that at All- 
hallows, Sudbury, they “ brake about twenty 
superstitious pictures”; at Stoke-Nayland, 
‘‘an hundred”; at Ufford, thirty, and “ gave 
direction to take down thirty-seven more ” ; 
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and so forth, and so forth. The fellow’s 
record makes one shudder. No doubt some 
of the pictures were on screens such as those 
which, worthily treated by Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, still delight a beholder at Southwold. 
There is another chancel screen of the like 
type at Woodbridge, and there are probably 
many more in the same county. 
St. SwITHIN. 


STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK (Il S. xi. 
68, 114, 154).—I did not reply to this query 
when it first appeared, because what was 
wanted was authority for the truth of the 
belief rather than for the belief itself; but 
it is not, perhaps, quite beside the point 
to refer to the well-known passage in the 
second branch of the ‘ Mabinogi,’ which in 
Lady Charlotte Guest's translation reads :— 

** And Branwen reared a starling in the cover 
of the kneading trough, and she taught it to 
speak, and she taught the bird what manner of 
man her brother was.” 

The romancer does not represent the bird 
as telling Branwen’s story to her brother, 
but merely as carrying a letter; but the 
passage quoted shows that the belief in the 
starling’s powers of speech existed in Wales 
at an early period. iH, 1B. 


One of your correspondents writes to me 
direct with reference to this question, that 
in 1876, when he was a lieutenant in the 
(then) Bengal Fusiliers, a sergeant in the 
same regiment named Owen had a starling 
which used to pronounce its owner’s Chris- 
tian name Richard quite distinctly. 

R. NicHOLLs. 


DE QvuINcEY oN ‘TIME FOR DIRECT 
INTELLECTUAL CULTURE ”’ (11 S. xi. 166).— 
It is surely not De Quincey who has made an 
‘*extraordinary miscaleulation.”’ If the whole 
of the 7,000 odd days before the twentieth 
birthday are to be deducted from the total, it 
will not do to deduct in addition over two- 
thirds of those same days! The deduction 
for sleeping and daily work must be two- 
thirds of fifty years, not of seventy. So also 
with the one hour ad corpus curandum. On 
this basis I make the balance to be 5,329 
days; from which I infer that De Quincey 
must have allowed three hours ad corpus 
curandum to get the total below 4,000. 

The miscalculation reminds me of the 
curious blunder made by a daily paper a few 
years ago in criticizing the view that the 
ideal of holidays was to take “one day in 


seven, one week in seven, one month in seven, 
and one year in seven.” 


This, it said, 





would mean four-sevenths of life devoted to 
recreation, forgetting that during the course 
of any one of the longer periods of rest the 
shorter periods could not be taken also. 
Exact calculation is impossible, owing to the 
variable length of the month; but I make 
the proportion of life devoted to recreation 
on this scheme to be a little over four-ninths. 
A. Morey DaAvIEs. 

Arngrove, Harrow Road, Pinner. 

(Mr. J. J. FREEMAN and Mr. R. NICHOLLS also 
thanked for replies. ] 


HARRISON=GREEN (11 8. xi. 108, 173).— 
My apologies are due to Mr. RoLtanp AUsTIN 
for giving a wrong date, and my only excuse 
is that I was misled by a MS. copy of the 
Harrison pedigree, originally published in 
the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
vol. iv. p. 118, which at present I am unable 
to consult. Though mueh obliged for this 
correction, I shall be still more thankful 
for an answer to my query. 

W. H. CuHIppinDAatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


HENLEY Famizy (11 S. xi. 129, 194).— 
Some account of this family may be 
obtained from the following works: ‘The 
Visitation of Somersetshire, 1623’; Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ 1768, vol. vi. p. 201 (Henley, 
Earl of Northington); Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage’; Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dor- 
set’; and Brown’s ‘ Somerset Wills,’ 6 vols. 
Collins states that Sir Andrew Henley, 
the third baronet, married a daughter of 
Ball of Yateley, in the county of 
Southampton, Esq. I fail to find any 
Henley amongst the returns to the Short 
Parliament, 1640. Cross-CROSSLET. 





Da Costa: BrypGES Wittyams (11 S. 
xi. 190).— It was in 1863 that Disraeli 
came into possession of the considerable 
fortune of Mrs. Brydges Willyams, who was 
the widow of a Cornish squire residing at 
Torquay. She was a lady of Spanish-Jewish 
parentage, and her family, the Mendez da 
Costas, had intermarried with Disraeli’s 
family, the De Laras. She was buried at 
Hughenden, close to the grave of Disraeli. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


SAVERY FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE (11 S. xi- 
148, 196).—A very full account of the life 
of Thomas Savery, F.R.S., engineer and 
inventor, will be found in ‘The Devonian 
Year-Book, 1915,’ from the pen of Rhys 


Jenkins, M.J.Mech.E., Examiner in the 
Patent Office.} W."G. Witzis Watson. 
Exeter. 3 
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Motes on Books. 


The Gospel of Nicodemus and Kindred Documents. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Arthur 
Westcott. (Heath, Cranton & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 


THis does not profess, the writer says, to be a 
“scholarly treatise,” having been kept within 
the scope of the general reader by the omission 
of notes and references, and the restriction of the 
Introduction to a simple outline of necessary 
matters. It is difficult when reading it not to 
wish for something fuller, though we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Westcott has hit the mark he 
proposed to himself better than he would have 
done if he had left us nothing to desire. For it is 
certainly a good thing to familiarize that large 
public which loves reading, but is impatient of the 
detail of scholarship, with one of the most im- 
portant sources of our forefathers’ living beliefs. 
Joseph of Arimathea, Longinus, Veronica, Dismas, 
and Gesmas (or Gestas, as he is called in this 
Gospel) must have puzzled many a tolerably well- 
informed person as to whence their names and 
histories are derived; and .those in particular 
who have dipped into Celtic legends and lite- 
rature must have found such vagueness incon- 
venient. This little book will remedy that. 
Besides treating of ‘The Acts of Pilate’ and 
‘The Descent into Hell ’—‘ The Harrowing of 
Hell’ is its old and more expressive name—which 
together form the Gospel of Nicodemus, it gives 
in the Introduction sections devoted to the 
legends that can be traced back to this source, and, 
among the translations, renderings of half a dozen 
other ancient Christian documents of legendary 
interest, the best known being the group con- 
nected with the fate of Pilate. 

In all this little collection there is nothing of 
value purely as literature. Much of it is made up 
of quotations from the canonical Scripture. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to see that the 
makers of mysteries, and also the makers of 
pictures, found the Gospel of Nicodemus itself 
fruitful in suggestion. Perhaps we may say that 
it is not unlike the text of a popular lan- 
tern-lecture — an accompaniment and_ record 
rather than the essence of the lecture. 'The com- 
parison has been suggested by observing how 
infinitely greater in its effect on the imagination 
is the photograph from Fra Angelico’s fresco at 
St. Mark, which Mr. Westcott has put at the 
beginning of his book, than the description of the 
‘ Descent into Hell’ in the Gospel. 

Mr. Westcott hazards the conjecture that the 
names Leucius and Karinus, given to the two 
men raised from the dead at the time of the 
Crucifixion, who simultaneously write down the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ veil the name of the real 
author, Leucius Charinus, a second-century writer, 
well known, but of heretical tendencies. 


THE March Cornhill is so good a number that 
it seems worth while to go straight through it. 
It begins with the third instalment of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s ‘ Western Wanderings,’ where we 
find him amid the problems of the Prairie. Next 
comes ‘ Behind the Mask,’ a poem by C. L. G,, 
the character-sketch of a hero at ‘“ Wipers, 
witty, polished, and tender, and none the less 
poignant in its brilliancy from the fact that the 
hero, ultra-modern in type as he is, also recalls 
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Ouida. ‘ Through the Eyes of Private Peckham,” 
by Major R.A.M.C., tells the story of a badly 
wounded man brought into a church converted 
into a clearing hospital. The subject is not without 
its perils, but they are avoided by directness and 
reserve. Judge Parry’s sketch, ‘Mauleiana: a 
Study in Judicial Irony.’ is pleasant reading, 
and better than collections of legal or judicial 
bons mots commonly are. We have often observed 
that no jokes or ironies are so hopelessly im- 
poverished by removal from their native surround- 
ings as the legal variety. There follows one of 
the most delightful portraits that have recently 
appeared in The Cornhill —‘A Village Post- 
mistress,’ by Mr. Charles S. Earle. Some details 
of the portrait are hard to believe in, but it is: 
drawn with skill and humour; it abounds in 
entertainment; is not lacking, either, in well-- 
subordinated pathos; and stays in one’s memory.. 
‘ A Newspaper in Time of War,’ by “ An Editor,” 
is full of good things. Lieut.-Col. G. F. Mac- 
Munn’s ‘ Zip-Zap-Zeppelin ’— perhaps a thought 
too self-congratulatory, for we are not without 
our internal difficulties to tackle—is all the same 
picturesque reading, and heartening too, for 
after all, as far as it goes, its truth is gloriously 
undeniable. Mr. Arthur C. Benson contributes a 
dialogue on ‘The New Poets,’ which comes. 
suavely to a very just and prettily stated con- 
clusion along a line of argument which, if not new,. 
is newly and pleasingly decorated for the occasion.. 
We are bound to confess that we did not find it 
possible to ‘‘ creep ’”’ over Mr. Douglas G. Browne’s. 
“The Root of the Oak.’ Archdeacon Hutton 
conjures up cleverly in ‘ Shakespeare’s Grand- 
daughter’ a charming dream of Elizabeth Barnard.. 
Shakespeare’s last descendant, weaving into it 
all the too scanty information we have about her.. 
Mr. B. Paul Neuman has a short story, ‘ The Son- 
who said ‘‘ I Go Not,”’’ which, perhaps, is rather- 
too much of an abbreviated long story. Next 
comes, under the title ‘A Cavalryman at the 
Front,’ one of the best things in the number—the- 
diary from 15 Aug. last to 1 Oct. of Capt. Herbert 
Maddick of the 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers with 
the Expeditionary Force. It is hardly necessary 
to attempt to praise it. Excisions by the Censor 
render it chiefly an account of personal experience 
—vividly and well put to a degree surprising 
when the circumstances are taken into account. 
We notice that Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘Two Sinners,’ 
which comes last, concludes next month. 


The Burlington Magazine for March opens witli- 
a note on an important painting by Pieter de 
Hooch which has recently come to light, and is 
illustrated in a full-page photogravure. Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs concludes his article on the genius. 
of Bernini with some remarks on his architectural. 
works. Inthe preceding number the ‘ Philip II.’ 
now: in the National Portrait Gallery was 
identified as by Sofonisba Anguissola. Some 
further pictures by this gifted lady are now re- 
produced and discussed by Mr. Herbert Cook, 
and include two charming self-portraits which are- 
in private collections in this country. Mr. Cook: 
establishes the date of Sofonisba’s birth as 1528,. 
and that of her death as 1625. Sir Martin 
Conway deals with a picture by an unnamed early 
Netherlands painter, ‘The Mass of St. Giles,’ 
a wing of a lost triptych, the pendant to which is 
in the National Gallery, and which illustrates 
the golden altar-frontal presented by Charles the- 
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Bald to the Abbey Church of St. Denis. The 
writer compares the figure of Christ in the frontal 
with that of certain plaques in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and in the Golden Book of St. 
Emmeran’s Abbey in Munich Library, and refers 
the whole of these to the Carlovingian era. Mr. 
L. W. King contributes an account of the excava- 
tions at Babylon by the German Oriental Society, 
the results of which are now published in Eng- 
land (‘The Excavations at Babylon,’ by Robert 
Koldewey). Illustrations are given of the Ishtar 
‘Gate and of the beasts in brick relief on the 
foundations. 


From ‘ Notes of the Month’ in The Antiquary 
for March (Elliot Stock) we learn that, during the 
improvements now being made in Old Palace Yard, 
the King’s Jewel House has been. discovered. 
‘This is one of the oldest of London’s buildings. 
Another note informs visitors to Westminster 
Abbey that the beautiful sixteenth-century iron 
‘grille has been restored (after nearly a century) to 
its original place round the effigy of Lady Mar- 
‘garet Beaufort. A note from The Globe records 
the gift by Japan to King Albert of Belgium of a 
beautiful Japanese sword, forged in 1577 by 
the famous swordsmith Kakagawa Shichiyemon- 
no-jo Yukikané, who died in the year of the 
Armada. Miss Mary F. A. Tench gives a 
description of Reims Cathedral, illustrated by 
photographs taken by her in 1911. Mr. R. G. 
‘Collingwood, under ‘ Roman Ambleside,’ describes 
some of the results of the explorations carried out 
by the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
‘quarian Society. As many as possible of the 
remains have been left open to the inspection of 
the public. These include the three central build- 
ings, all the gates, and the three remaining corner 
turrets. Mr. Carl T. Walker supplies an abridg- 
ment of his work (in course of compilation) on 
the ‘ History and Antiquities of Hampsthwaite,’ 
He will include an account of Peter Barker, the 
blind joiner. Mr. Eminson discusses some ‘ Decep- 
‘tive Place-Names of England and Normandy’; and 
Mr. H. R. Leighton has ‘A Note upon Diamond- 
Writings on Window-Panes in Two Houses in the 
County of Durham.’ 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. P. J. & A. E. DOBELL send us a 
* Rough List’ of books (numbered 239) which is 
worth the attention of book-lovers whose purses 
are rather shallow than deep. It describes more 
than 750 items, the greater number of which are 
inexpensive as well as good. Under the headings 
of Ruskin and Shelley are copies, printed on vellum, 
-of letters and isolated works, of which we may 
mention Ruskin’s Letters to William Ward 
(31. 38.), ‘Stray Letters to a London Biblio- 
phile ’ (12. 10s.),and the two letters to Maurice on 
* Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds ’(11. 1s.); 
.and Shelley’s ‘ Hellas ’ (31. 3s.), ‘ Wandering Jew’ 
(31. 10s.), and Letters to Leigh Hunt (31. 3s.) 
and Godwin (2/1. 10s.). For 2s. 6d. is offered a 
copy of letters to The Atheneum on ‘ The Hard- 
ships of Publishing,’ by Walter Besant, Mr. A. D. 
Innes, Mr. John Murray, Mr. Heinemann, and 
others, dated 1 March, 1893. Messrs. Dobell 
have also a copy of the first folio of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘ Comedies and Tragedies ’ (1647), 
which contains seventeenth-century MS. notes, 
and was apparently used in the theatre, 71. 7s. 








A good collection of Miltoniana—the Smectymnus 
controversy —is here offered for 31. 3s., 
the tracts bound together in a thick small 
quarto in contemporary calf. A Netherlandish 
fifteenth-century MS., 144 leaves in Gothic letter, 
in a contemporary monastic binding of wooden 
boards covered with leather, containing sermons 
of St. Anselm, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and 
others, is a very interesting item. Might we 
suggest that the “roughness ’”’ of the list need 
hardly go to quite that degree which it reaches in 
the Latin titles of the sermons ? Another good 
item is a collection of twenty-two Broadsides, 
printed with a view to induce recruits to come 
forward to repel the threatened invasion of 
England by Napoleon, 41. 4s. 


Mr. ELLIs’s Catalogue No. 157 is divided into 
two parts—the first, describing autographs and 
historical documents; the second, old books and 
MSS., and both full, as usual, of excellent matters. 
In both parts collectors of Pepys items will find 
things to interest them. We may mention two 
examples from several: a letter to Pepys from 
Sir William Coventry, dated 30 Nov. (probably 
1667), upon the revelations of Gilsthrop, Batten’s 
clerk (41. 48.), and a copy of Wheatley’s ‘ Pepys’s 
Diary,’ in 10 vols., with autograph letters and 
other things inserted, 211. There are important 
historical documents relating to the Cinque Ports 
(1557-1680, 102. 10s.), to Reigate (eighteenth cen- 
tury, 301.), and to Tournay (fifteenth century, 
201.), as well as six MSS. of the last decade of the 
sixteenth century relating to levies in Norfolk, 
121. 128s. Among autographs are a short whimsi- 
cal dinner invitation from Lamb to Alsop (1823, 
7l. 7s.), and a fragment of a note of Lamb’s to 
Dr. Stoddart (61. 6s.). 

The outstanding item among the old books 
and MSS. consists of four little tracts printed 
in black-letter by Robert Redman (1527-32): 
‘The Testament of Moyses,’ ‘In the Name of 
the Father,’ &c., ‘The Crede or Beleve,’ and 
“A Consolation for troubled Consciences.’ No 
copies of these are in the British Museum, nor 
yet at Oxford or Cambridge, only two others 
being known (120/.).. We may also mention a first 
edition of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion ’ (1622, 211.); a 
copy of Toye’s ‘ Chaucer ’—compiled and edited 
by William Thynne—black - letter (c. 1545, 
171. 10s.); ten works on calligraphy, which include 
a MS. Alphabet by John Willis (1677-9, 
107. 10s.), and Frate Vespasiano’s work on the 
subject (1556, 61. 6s.); a copy of the first edition 
of Richard Hawkins’s ‘ Observations in his Voyage 
into the South Sea’ (1593, 141. 148.); a copy of 
Gilbert’s ‘ De Magnete,’ first edition (1600, 211.) ; 
and an important collection of views, portraits, 
tickets, newspaper cuttings, &c., relating to Vaux- 
hall Gardens, inlaid in 200 or more sheets of paper, 
atlas folio, and contained in three cases, 211. 





PMotices to Corresvondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. C. H.—Forwarded. 

J. M. P. (‘ Man’s extremity,’ &c.).—The source of 
this saying seems not to have been discovered. It 
is given in works of reference as a proverb without 
indication of origin. 














